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ABSTRACT >^ 

Based on four standards of leasureiert, it appears 
that the educational systeas of Western E crepe fail to provide a 
significant equalizing influence. The four criteria are: (1) equality 
of educational access, C2) equality of educational participation, (3) 
equalxtyxof educational . results, (4) and eqoality of educational 
effects on life chances. Although the distribution of education sheas 
a universal trend tcsard increasing equality of educational 
attainaents, data indicate that persccs fica lo«er social class 
backgrounds are likely to folio* less prestigious and reiunerative 
courses of study. Hcreoyer, th^ lack the sccial or political 
connections to obtain better jobs. This pattern is a result of the 
perceived role of sebocling, tfhich is tc prepare students for filling 
the needs of capitalistic wage-labor. There is a tasie ccrtradicticn 
between this function and that of ind leasing social aobility. ' 
Horeover, the post World War II reduction in eccnoaic gicnth has 
created an educated, undereaployed proletariat. The increasing 
disjuncture between the values and expectations of the educated 
worker and the realities of work is creating a new wcrking class cf 
r.evolutionary youth. Educational refcras aust include increasing the 
^selectivity of universities, absorisinq enrcllaent increases through 
alternative higher education, developing an alternative educational - 
pattern, and eaphasizLng career education, Wcrk lefctas call for 
changing the prqanizaticn of work, increasing the prestige cf blue 
collar work, and providinq aore jobs in the public sector. (KC) 
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Equality of Educational Opportunity in Western Europe 

I — INTRODUCTKMJ 

The role of edt^ation in creating a just and productive society 
is very much a tppic of controversy today. On the one side are those 
vho see the educational system as that institution of modern society 
which develops,^ sorts, And selects persons according to their productive 
proficiencies to fill the hierarchical positions of modern, large-scale 
bureaucratic organizations in a rational and meritocratic manner (Inkeles 
1975; Bell 1973). These spokesmen also believe that the schools are the 
most Important socialization influence in preparing men for modern 
institutions, generally (Inkeles and Smith 1974). On the other side are 
those wixo see the schools as agencies for reproducing the .sociaiorelations 
of production for monopoly capitalism and its supportive ata te structures 
•(Bowles and Gintis- 1976; Althusser 1971). In their view the schools serve 
the role of preparing wage-labor for capitalist enterprise with its 
• attendant needs for docile and disciplined wotfcers who are socialized 
and certified for particular 'places in the work hierarchy with ^^n 
awareness ohly of their * individual relations to the enterprise rather 

■ . • ' ■ ■ .• ■ /' • 

than of solidarity with other workers as a class. 

^ • » ■ ,' 

Both groups probably agree with the description by Bowles: 

The school is a bureaucratic order witH hierarchical a/ithority, 
rule-ori^^ntation, stratificatidfirtof 'ability' (erackirig) as well 
as by age, role differentiat^ion by sex (physical eduwjtion, home, 
economics, shop) and a system of external incentives /(marks, 
promise of promotion and threat of failure) much like pay and 
status in the sphere of work (Bowles 1973:352). / 
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But the former group interpret this function of the schools as necessary 

for preparing the yoixng for modern, large-scale production and its 
■ /■ ^ - 
technologicaL relations, while the latter group views this preparation 

as an essential ingredient for the domination of capitalist enterprise 
over a fragmented work, force tha^ is -socialized to worK'ln ibBhilt^o!^^'^-- ' 
profits and capital accximulation for a ruling class while r^iainlrig'^^^'"" 
xinaware of the inherent exploitation as well ag. £ts owh potential class 
power in overthrowing the process (Bowleg and Gintis 1976). While other 
inq>ortant ^versions of the role of the school exist (Jencks 1972; Illich 
1970), the poles of the present debate are represented by the* function- 
^ alists ^o see schooling a^ the essential insIjLtution .f or preparing , " 
com{Ltent members of^a. modem; rational, efficient, and meritocratic 
society and the Marxists who see schooling ^s^ one of the mo§t important 
instrxments of the state for supporting the capitalist hegemony* over the 
worker. * -^-^ 

It is vety clear that the popular rhetoric and ideology of .modern , 
governments in the United States, Western Europe,^and much of the rest" 
of the world is predomiriantly sympathetic ^th the meritocratic vision. 
Throughout the world constitutions, laws, and declarations of human right 
declare a national commitment to equiality' of opportxinity (igualdad de 
Qporttmidad,^galit6 des 'chances, Chancengleichheit) , and i^v^iably this 
notion is further redded to equality of educational opportxinity. To • ' 
the degree that philosophers are cited on the relation between^^eduM 
and equal opportxinity, they are the- ubiquitous and optimistic quotes of^^ 




^ • ' • W ■ . • ■ ■ • ' . . ' ■ 

^^^^^ » • ■ * 

persons l||^Kas Horace Mana^CCremia 1957) an^ John Dewey (4916) rather * 
than thos^ ^o. saw education as- ^ means overeating ja Wern,^in<% tr tally ^ 
base^ se^i ineqiialities ,to replace the ^ traditirin^il linequal, aoc^ial ^ • * ' • 
structu^^j^Typica^hy, a discussion of equality of: opportm^ ' 
with the quote by; Mann: "Educaitiion. . .^events being^ poor .(A. Manq 1968tli)^»; 
But just to remind us that not ai'l visions of the roU of scho^is were.- . 
ones of equality, it is useful to'cite T. ifelthus and hijs advocaty of 
a national system of schooling. in his famcms' es^a^y' on popu 
in 179gi/ ^' ' . >- V 

The establishment of a more eactensive syaftemf of ' national education / 
has , neither t;he advantage- of novelty with some-,, nor' its disadvantage ' 
with-others, to recOTjmerid.it;. The practical go6d. Effects of education ^ 
have long been, experienced' id Scotland; and almost 'e>cery perso^ utio '^ ' V - 
has been placed in a situation to judge/has-giyen his' testimony; thdt \ 
education appears to have " a "consideTrable effect --in. the^pTCVM^ 
of crimes, and the promotion of industry, .morality^ ahd^regular^^cb*^^ 



Ampng the higher and' middle classes' of society ^ ' the *ef feet of this, 
knowledge will, I hope^ be to direct: without relaxing thSr: e£f pttS^'^ 
in bettering the opndition of the poor;- to show tljem what )khey caci'what. 
they cannot. do; and that, .although much niay be done by advictean^'. 
instruction, .by encouraging habits 'of prudence and/cieanlinrfft, by 
discriminatej charity, and by any mode of betterinjg the present condition 
of the poor which is followed by'ap increase of, the preventive, check; ^ 
yet that, without this last effect, ail the..' former efforts would be ' 
futile and that, jJi any old and well-peopTled state, to assist the - * 
poor in such a manner as to ^nable them to marry as early as they 'll .. . 
.please, and rear up large families,, is a physical/impbssibl^Uty; 'ttiis 
knowledge, by tending to prevent '^t he rich from "destroying the good 
effects of their in^'.exertionsi and wasting their efforts in a direction 
where success* is ilna^tafnable, would. confine -their attention to the 
proper objects, and tHus enable them to do more.'eood. 

Among the poor themseJLves,;,its ^ effect s^would be still more important.' 
That the principal and'rhost permanent 'cause of poverty has little* or 
no direct relation to forms of government, Vor the 'unequar division of* " 
property; and trfat, as the Vich do not in reality possess the power 
of finding empj^yment and Sfe'inteiance fpr the poor, the poor cannot, 
in the nature of things, pdssess the rij^ht to demand them: are important^ 
truths flowih^^fpom^ the principle. <)f .popuMtigp, which,..whenj properly • 
explained, woual by no mean^e^bove the most ordinary comi*ehensions» 
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V- Afad it is evidentvthat ev6fy-man in the lower_clafifsfes^ society 
who'ijecame acquainted with these truths, would be disposed to bear 
^ . the distresses in -which, he might, be involved with more patience; . i 
' would fee\ less discontent.and irritation- at the government and ' 
the higher classes .oi society, on accoutit of his poverty; and would *' 
.-be on all: occasions less, disposed to- insubordination ai^id Cjurbulence;* ' 
ind if he; received assistance, either from Any public^ institution or Z 
frpm the^hanS of private charily, Jie>ould. receive it with more 
'tliankfuth^s, ancl.mbre justly appreciate its value (emphasis in 
; rorigioalV''Tv;R-^^Milthus I960: . .^^^ 
. - . . ^ '-^ ■ •' ' ' • 

Tha^t the words of Hal thus^on advocati^ system -of educatipn 

have all but been forgotten and'thoafe of Horace Mann and John D6wey are-^; . 

cited/again and ,igain might very well be a "wish-fulfillment^' on our part 

in that it iTi certainly more comforting" for* Vs, to- %hink of schools aa the -~ 

' agents of justice and developmeat:- of human potential than as agents for 

prejparin^ the you^g fdr the inequalitief of the prodxsctive structure and 

of life* iCself: In this pap^ -I will attempt a review oi- the equality of 

educational opportupity perspgctive for Western Europe. In principle, thi^ . 

is a formidable task which should occupy several volumes. First, ^ the meaning 

.. ■ . . - ■ . ■ ^ • . ^ ■ 

of the term equality ^f. educational opportunity requires -both philosophical 

and^opera^ib^l analysis. Second, the. collection and analysis of data for 'well 

over a dozen countries is a hercul^n xinder taking in itself. Finally, the 

Interpretation of da fed necessitates an extensive discussion of competing \- , 

hypotheses on-' the relations between the distribution of edHpationai attainments 

and the distributions of income and other outcomes as well, ias an ef fccfijlve 

integration of this discussion with the data analysis. • - //ten thr 

The goals of this paper ar^ far more modest. First, we will suggeeton 

soma standards for considering equality of educational opportunity.^' Second, 

we will attempt to ascertain what existing data tell us about the attainment • / 

of ^ these standards. Finally, we' will summarize oixr fJLndings^and their. 



. consequences. . Although we are handicapped sevi^^ |n af tegi^ting to' 
summarize' a" cqmp.leab' phenomenon for a lar^ nuniben ofTcouhtriea rathei?^- ' ■ ^ 
than, concentrating on a single nation in touch greater- detail, we are"^'^-f 
also aided by ihe extehsfve work on this subject of T.;'Hu8en (1972, 1974 * 
ana '1975):; Boudcfe (19^73) , .Anderson^ti96lf, ' B^utiieu (1966)', Glass (1954) , 
and;U[ille^f (I960 and 19,75) aa Wfell^s /the viry substaptiar. data resources' ' 
of the 'Or gjitAzation for. European Cooperation and Development (OECD) .'^ndV. ^ * 
il;;s re<^ent two volume work 6n Education , Inequality and Life Chancels (1975) • 
However, the niimber o^. countries and 'potential aspects that could be treated'^ 

is so great. relative , to that which can be covered within 'the scope of . thlai • . 

/ , ' , , A ■ ' ■ • 

paper, that the presentation wj.ll necessarily lack the depth required for' 

^ ■ , ^ . ' ' 't 

a complete analysis of any, specific phenomenon or country. Accordingly, 

w6 have -attempted to provide ab.undant references, to source materdals for 

those readers who are inspired to pursue a more intensive iiavesti^atioar ' 

II -T STANDARDS AND MEASURES FOR ASSESS INiS BQUMITY'OF EDUQ^TIOI^L OPPORTUNITY 
One Qf the^major^rearson^ 'that there is so ncuch disagreemerit an^rDiiis- 

■ ■ ' # ■ . ■■• ■ - , ; ■ " . 

understanding about ^feether equali^ty^of educational opportunity exists* or is 

impiroying' or deteriorating is the fact that many different taci't stdndards' 

are imposed on the use of this equality criterion. In general, there haye 

been four classes of criteria that have been*used*to examine this i^sue: 

(1) equal. access to the educatipnal system; (2) equal participation in the 

■ . ■ ■ . ■' ■ • • 

educational system; (5)^ equal. educational results; and (4) equal educational-; 

effects on life chances* • Coleman (1968-) has argued that the different 

\ • - i- ■ . • ■ i - 

interpretatidns .have risefi as a result of historical, evolution where initiall y 

■ * ^ • ■ ' ' ■ . * ■ . ^ , ' ..^ 

the focus was;.^nljt on the preparation of persons to have opportunities in 



the expanding- industrial!, or modern sector, of the society: but the failure 
of this standard to' provide more, equai results by race and sociaj. class 
has creat^d.a progressive 'lega^a^ so transformation of the standard 
toward equality of life' outcome's. - * 

Before reviewing the nature of 'the different- criteria, it is Important 
to note an important assumption, that underlies all of them. They presume 
that relatively .^large inequalities in capitalist societies are inevitable 
by the nature of prbduction'with its "emphasis on the hierarchical division 
of labor as well as by the-requirments for attracting scarce talent ikto 
their most socially productive endeavors. That such inequalities are intrinsic 
to the capitalist system is beyond question. As one of the leading spokesman 
for thfe so-called economic, liberal view has asserted: "...a capitalist 
system involving payment in accordance with product can be, -and in practice • 
is, characterized »by considerable inequality of income and wealth (Friedman 
1962:168). The issue of equality of educational opportunity is then based 
upon the degree 'to which the educational sj^stem can develop and identify 

■ » 

talents which can then be allocated to the productive hierarchy through a 

system of .labor markets where each worker will receive . a reward commensurate 

with his. contribution to output. "Of course, all of this is based upon a 

■■ -s' ' " - - , 

nineteenbh century version of Laissez-faire capitalism where the coiapetition ' 

of tlie marketplace prevails, and it ignores~the historic tendency towards 

monopoly capitalism where relatively few economic entities dominate the 

markets for products, services, and purchase of factors of production with 

the tacit or explicit support of the "State (Baran ar#i Sweezy 1966; Edwards, 

Reich, and Weisskopf 1972; Poulantzas 1973). , ' 

So, equality^of educational opportunity is viewed essentially as a 

I ■ . . . • : 



version of social mobility where the educational 'system will keep' access 
open to positions in the productive hierarchy by, assuring that all talent V 
Will be. developed and identified and allocated according to merit rather 

^ . . . ♦ ' ^ 

than criteria of social origin, sex, race," or other "irrational" bases. . 
As. a result, none of the different- definitions of equality of educational 
opportunity are premised on eliminating Inequalities, although some suggest 
a reduction in inequalities as the productivities of persons at th? lower ' 
^nd of the. spectrum are raised jto a greater exten|: than those at the .*ipper 
end* Instead the concept of equality of educational opportunity in a 
capitalist society refers, to reducing or eliminating the connection -between 
the social circumstances of birth. and those of adulthood by making access to 
the existing inequalities a strict function of jnerit rather than so<;ia 1" 
status, family ties, and so on (Miller 1975). Of course, such a goal must 
necessarily assume that merit is not intrinsically a function of class or • 
social origin as has beea suggested by some of the recent literature on 
the "hereditary meritocracy,"' of IQ (Young- 1958; Jensen 1969; Hernnstein 
1963) . In this context, both the' heritability ana productive significance 
of such measures as IQ' haye been strongljr challenged (Kamin 1974; Bowles 
and Gintis 1976; Chap. 4): But, virtuall;^ all \^f the "views' have presumed , 
that equality of educational opportunity is attained when representative 

• * • - . 

members of. different races, sexes, and gocial origins have the same choice 
of occupational positions, work roles, incomes, and other adult ^ternatives. 
Suamariziilg economic historian R.*- H. Tawney, 'this conception "meant- ^ 

If extreme inequality was the final consequence, that. result merely 
meant that- men's capacities were unequal. Instead of the class into 
which he was born determining^ as in the past,- the position of. the 



,.- - ■ - .-8- ■ 

•■■*■■ ■ •. ■ • V". V .-: . :■ ^ 

individual, the- quality of the individual determined his position," 
and therefore his class. Refined and subliaiated by the wholesome 
acid of free competition, the word "class" itself was purged of 
the invidious 'associations which formerly had clung to it 
.A society marked by .sharp disparities of wealth and • power 'miiht- 
. ^ properly, nevertheless/ be described as classless, since it was 

open to each man to become wealthy and powerful (T&wney ;931: 137-138) 

(1) Equal Access to the Educational System 

The simplest standard of equal educational opportunity addressees 

itself to equality iQf access to thg educational. system. Coleman has 

suggested th^t this notion is based upon: "providing a free education up 

t^a given level Which constituted the principal entry point to the lator ' 

fo^ce; providing a* common curriculum for all' children, regardless of. 

background; and providing that childreh from diverse backgrounds attend 

the SOTS school (Coleman 1968:11). Presumably, the^ principal of equal 

access is satisfied through the provision "of educational facilities of a 

similar nature for all students at least up to the age of labor market 

. > 

entry. At that age further participation wou^ld be based upon previous! 

' ■ . . i . . 

performance as well as occupational intent. Thus^ even if the higher 
levels of education were more', restrictive, they c^^ld still be equally 
accessible to students with similar academic perfomiances and intentions. " 
Of course, such a standard presumes that there 'are no social, class-related 
factors which might inhibit the perfo^ance of students from lower class' 
origins or prevent such children from taking advantage of educational 
offerings. . r 

■ In examining the, standard of, equal access to education, it is important 
to note the structure of Western European education. Bearing in mind the 
dangers in generalizing for some~twenty countries, it is still accurate to' 



describe virttially all of the coimtries operating ^wfaat fflusen (1975:109-112) 

,'*•'■• - ' 

has called a "dual system" consisting of a public and free system of 
primary .education for all,childr;en up to age 12-14 or so and a selective • 
system of secotidary schools that would, prepare students who continued for 
lowers level careers among vocational schools or for entrance to' the. 
university for the academic ones (gymnasium orlycee). Of course, a 
large ntimber of students have not continued beyond the compulsory schooling 
period. In recent years there have been attempts to provide comprehensive 
secondary schools that would encompass both vocational and acadmic studies 

. -as well a^ t6- increase, the mandatory period of attendance to provide some 

las^condary schooling for all youngsters. , 

Table One shows the compulsory schooling 'ages aqd'pro^ortions of the 

- ■ ■ - ' * 

population age 7-14 who are attending sc|iools for the European members of 
the OECD as well as;\for the United States. In several. of the tables that 
follow, the D. S. data will be shown for purposes of compatison. For mo/t 
. of the countries the compulsory schoolinjg period begins at the age of -& or : 
and extends until the age of 14-16. Bearing in mind that the data sh/uld 
be consideifed as only rough indicators rather than precise measures because 
of the differences from country to fibuntry- in measurement and accoiAting 
methods, it appears that virtually all countries have. been largelj 

successful in enrolling the preponderant portions of their 7-14 age .^groups. 

' ■ /■ 

In general, the ^diterranean countries (wl,a5 the exception of France) • a;re 

* ■ * / ' 

^the only ones that have not shown almost conplete schooling coV^ra;ge among 

. / ' 

7-14 year oldjs in recent years. . • ^ ' ■ ■ ^ - 

' ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ' t ' ' I 

^ This is not to say that schooling opportunities' are idcirjtical for all 
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Compulsory Schooling Ages 
: ' 1974 . ^ : ' ' 



Begins at 
Age 



Terminates^ at 



Full fime-. Students as ^ 
'Percentage ;of Population^ " 
- 7 14 Years of Age 

Year . 



Austria ^ 


^6 




1969' 


. - 99.8,,- 


Belgium ■ 




14 

r 


r - 1966 


• " ?8.0 ^; 


Denmark * 


7 ' 


1 1 C ' 


1970 


98^1^; . 


Finland 


"v7o 


/ lO . ; 


1967 . 


59. (r 


^Franoftit ^ichever t^^ 




1970 


98.6,Hi'* 


Germany (W.J 

centran:^ed 
Greece 


'6 ' ; ■ "• 

5-1/2 / 


1 1 11 /o 


1969 
* 1969 


98L0 
, 9017 , . 


^Icel^t ^'^'V '^^-^ 






'iQ7n . 


/f"r* 


Irelaa^al . ^ 


6-. ' •• ' 




J. 9 / 1 


' 97; 6 ' . ■ 


Italy * 


6 


If 


1900 


' . . 87."3 ; 


Luxembourg ! , 


' 6 ^ 




1970 / 


• ■ ■■■■p.'zt ■ ■ 
93.8 


Netherlands 


6 




•1970 ^ ; 


: ' 99^0 " ■ 


Norway V * 


7 




1970 : 


99.6 


Portugal 


15 - 


14 


• X.970 ' 


• - 89.0 


Spain 


& 




. 1970 




Sweden 


. 7 


i-- 16 ■ 


• .197C ; •'" 


- re 99.31 - : 


Switzerland , 


6-7 


- 14-i6 


1970 




Turkey^' 


7 


12 . . ' 


. - 1968'- 


76.4 '•• 


U.K. - 


"5 . 




197P - 


98.5 


Yugoslavia 


7 , 


15^' 


- 1968 • 


' 85.9 



U.S.A. 



7 ' 



16 



1970 



-99.0 



Table One. -- Compulsory Schooling Ages .of West6r:n Eiiropeart Countries afad U.?.^,- 
" 1974, and Fulltime Students 4s Proportion of Population, Age 7-14. 

Source n- qecD.' Educational Statisti cs Yearbook. Vol. 1 (1974), pp. 1^ & 28." 
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children. The national systems differ feaa the highly centralized French 
educational system to the much more decentralized ones of West Germany and the 
United Kingdom. It is said that the Frenph schools are said to be so liighly 
centralized that at any tiine of the day the French minister of education ckn ' 
turn- to the appropriate page pf the appropriate textbook and. know tha^ across 
the nation J.n- both cities and hamlets, all children in a particular grade 
are recitinPthe first paragraph or working on multiplication or carrying 
out whichever task is prescfiEe^ for that page. But, even in such a highly 
centralized system thefre are likely to be differences in the types of teacherjR 
chat one can attract to Paris and the major cities on the one hand and to the 

o^her as well as in the social class orientations of . 
schools (Rist 1970). Accordingly, the high einrollments at the lowest * 
educational levels do opt guarantee that all children are receiving the* 



do op 



same education or tnFsame opportunities to continue beyond the post- 

' • . 2 ' ■ . '\ ■ ' 

compulsory period. - ^ ^ " 

Up iintiL quite recently^ movement into the. secondary phase required 

passing an examination or fulfilling some other type of s.electiori procedure 

" >^ ' ' ' ' . ■ ■ ' 3 ' : \^^r' ■' ' ■ 

in most Western European countries.- Thus; a very early examination,, 

sometimes as early as at 10 years of age, would determine the educational 
future, and by implication, the occupational future'^ each child. Various 
structural reforms in countries like England, France, Belgium, Germany", 
Sweden, and other nations have modified this pattern by setting ouj compre- 
hensive secondary schools in which — in theory — students would have a 
choice of curricula with the ultimate selection of specialization based upon 
actual attainments in the secondary school. It is believed that^uch reforms 
would give ll^gster^ a longer period and greater choices with Which to 



develop their talents as well as eliminating the social stratification 
that is /SO obvious in the early selection and separation of the academic 
versus nonacademic student. Whether these reforms" have been successful 
in achieving these»,goals is problematic, and it is probably too early to' 
be sure since in many cases the transition to comprehensive schools is 
proceeding slowly. It is interesting to note that Husen (1973) has" found 
that the- top students in countries with comprehensive educational sySteiis 
perform about as -well as comparable s^iudent populations ih cototries with 
very selective ones. - - " ' 

Table Two shows the fuli-Time enrollment: ratfeW- for -children 15-18 for 
the OECD European countries. Clear ty;' there a^re drastic reductions in ' 
the proportions of children' who continue beyong the compulsory period.' 
During the period surveyed , relatively few countries showed as many as 
even half 6f. their 15-18 y^ar olds in school. Of course, this find^ig is 
not necessarily inconsistent with the. equality of access standard if the' 
reductionsC in participation iaxe. based" purely on ."metit" rather than} on 
factors of' social class, sex, or race^ This is a matter that we will look 
into when we^reyiew the second ^standard, equality of educational- partici- 

Again, the policies for admission to post-secondary educational' 
opportunities vary frb'm country to-oountry. But, in general, ' they have 
ojperated' as follows. Graduates of the aqademic secondary sch9ols or 
general secondary schools have been admitted directly to the, university 
although spine countries have required entrance examinations as well. 
, (Pellegrin 1974) . Examinations have also been r^uired for ^he most 



PeiSijent; of ^polatioa at Each Age- 
;Sarolled ac ii^glQalag of Academic Year 

.Age . . ' . . 






Year 


15 


M6. \ 


17 


18 


i5-rt 


Austria — --^ 

*• ' ' • * 


1969 


54.8 


32 .6 \ 


\ .23. 6: 


16.4 


F 

31 9 


Belgium 


1966 


•75.1 


61.3 


\ 47.0 


33.2 


54 2 


Deomark • 


1970 


85.2 


66.8 ' 


•31 8 




51 7 


Fialaad 


1967 


(59.2) • 


51.9 


43.5 


35 2 


. 47 4 


France 


1970 


,80.5 


62.6 


45 . 1 


29.1 


54 3 • 


Germany (W. )\ 


1969 


j54.9 


30.8 


• 20.4 


15:7 


30.5 


Greece 


1969 - 


-55.8 


49.1 


• 45.8 


26 


44 7 


Iceland 






No 


data * 






Ireland 


1971 : 


70.7 


55.1 


39^4 


20.6 


47 0 


Italy 


1966 


42.1 


33.6 


•27.4 


20.2 


30.8 


Luxembourg 


1V7O 


56.6 


40.5 


30.2 


22.4 


37.4 * 


Netherlands - 


1970 


79 »7 


60.6 


41^5 


28.4 


52»5l 


Norway * 


1970 


. 94.2 


74.6 


59.8 


46.5 


68.9 


Portugal 


1970 


30. 1 


25.4 


22.0 


20.4 


.24.5 


Spain 


1970 


35.0 


29.6 


22.8 


19.0 


26.7 


Sweden' 


1972 


« 96.7 


74.P 


60.8 


4p.8 


68.1 


Switzerland 


1970 


95.9 


66.7 


54.8 


32,8 


'62.6 


Turkey 


1968' ^ 




No 


data 




(21.1) 


U.K. 


1970 


73.0 


41.5 


26.2 


17.6 


39.4* 


Yugoslavia 


. 1968 




No 


data 

i. 




(a6.6) 

11 '-or 


U.S.A. 


1970 


97.7 


•93.5 


86.2 


,53.8 


.82.9 


Source: OECD.^ducational 


Statistics 


Yearbook, 


Vol. i 


(1974), 


p. 29. Figures 


in par^theses are 


: estimates. 













Table Two — Fulltime Enrollment Rates for Children, 15-18. 
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selective institutions and/or the most selective careers of study, within 
universities.. Graduates of the "nongerieral^ academic secondary schools 
have traditionally been eligible only for entrance to so-called "short- 
cycle^ higher education oriented towards preparation for a specific 
career (Pellegrin 1974). In recent years these distinctions have. begun 
to erode with the admission of the latter to the university by special 
examination dr by other proceduttes , btit it has been argued that the change 
in procedures has been more theoretical than actual >(Peilegrin 1974^9). 
Particularly, since the 'Student movements of 1968/ there has been pressure 
with at least some sucgess in expanding university enrollments in the 
European universities to encompass a larger variety of backgrounds/. 

Table Three shows the estifnate of annxial entry to highi^r education 
of 'all types as a percentage of the relevant age group ih^l970. Inmost 
.cases less than one-qxiarter of the appropriate age" group was entering 
higher education in comparison with almost, half of the relevant population 

in the U.S. Since 1970 these figures- have probably .risen' sxibstantially, 

■ ■ • . »» 

but comparative data are not readily a vaWL lab le*. 

Thus far we have seen that the educational systems of Western Europe 

are characterized by almost complete enrollments of youngsters during 

the compulsory schooling period; about half of the. appropriate age group " 

during the noncompulsory secondary schooling phase; and kbout one-quarter 

of the relevant age group entering the post-seconda/ty educational cycle. 

Of course, there are large variances from country-coVcountry. Whether 

• ' . . ■ ■ • ' 

this pattern is consistent with the equal access standard is not ascertainable 



Austria- 

Qelgium 

Denznark 

Fidland 

France 

Germany (W.) 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway 
Portuga>l 
Spalh . 
Sweden 
Turkey ; 
U.BL ' 
Yugoslavia 



Estimkted .Katio of . New 'Entrants . ' 

to Api>rbpri^e Population (percentage 



16.0 
(28.5) 
26.0 
18.5 
(22.4) 
. 15.8 
24.1 
18.3 
27.5 
(6.6) 
(18.1) 
(37.6) 
5.1 
20.6 
29.1 



U.S.A. 



46.5 



Table Three — 



Aruiual Entrjr to Higher Education as a Percentage of Relevant 
Age Group In 1970. . . 



Source: OECD, Educational Statistics Yearbook . Vol. 1 (1974), p. 40. 
Figures in parentheses are estiioates. 
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from these data, but there good reason to believe that children from 

* . • ■ > 
lower social class, orig^ins are less able to take advantage of "equal 

accessibility" provisions thap are children from higher social clas^a " * ' 

backgrounds. Differences i» family inccme, class culAire, social" tein-^' * ^ 

,forcement, and other factors are likely to differ so substantially, that 

' ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ' ' • ' 

Tawney Has viewed such a conception: of equality. o£ educational opportunity 

as a "fraud" much, like "..ithe impertinent courtesy of an invitation '^^'-^ 

offered to unwelcome guests in the certainty that circumstances Will V 

present them fcom accepting;" (Cited in Husen 1975:38.) ^In fact, the 

class-related inequalities in educational experiences and outcomes. have • 



suggest;ed that the examination of ex -post results rather tha/h ex-ante 
provisions are a more useful approach to examining equality /of educational 
opportunity (Coleman 1968)." 
(2) .Ecfualitv of Educational Participation 

One measure of educational results is that of the actual educational 
participation among groups dy^ from different social origins, while another 
is' the equality of educational results in terms of what is accomplished in 
the educational system. Equal educational participation is vie^pfed as the 
equal probability of representative persons from different social origins 
achieving the same amount of educational participation in both qualitative 
and quantitative sense.- It is. this standard that will beS:^viewed here, 
while the concept of equality of educational results will be consisered 
subsequently. . ^s^^^^^^^ ^ 

There are two .types, of barriers which can operate to' i educe 
educational participation of children from lower class origins telative 
to those from higher ones. These are (1) barriers external to the school 

' 18 
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. (2) those within the school structure! The former inctude such factors 

as family expectations and limited income where'the lower -class family 

^ • . ■ . ' ' V. 

may have lower expectations .for its children with respect to education, 

^and limited income restricts the* provision of- funds for books, clothing, 
tuition y:harges f6r special \courses or for examination preparation as wejl 
as making it more necessary for youngsters to. provide financial, support 
for the family. In addition, the inteUectual stimulation that Reinforces 
the schooling experience is less likely ^ &e present the family. from 

. lower social origins than in their more highly edutatM and wealthier' 

; counterparts . These factors have been reviewe'd ela/where (Husen 1975: ' 
Chap. 6; Levin 1973), and they represent a prim^ base for Tawtiey's 
skepticism: "As though opportunities for talerft -to tise could be equalized 
in a society where the circumstances surroundii^ it from^birth are them- 
selves unequal (Tawney 1931:142). 

Jhe second type of barrier is, that created by the structure and 

•operations of the educational system itself. In an excellent discussion 

. ■ , • , ■ • . ■ 

' oj^hese obstacles, Husen (1975): divides . them into four classes: 

(1) In the selection of students for academic secondary 
education or for institutions of higher, learning. 

(2) In the screening in "terms of grade-repeating and drop-out 
that ^akes place during a given st&ge. . 

<3) In grouping practices^^si^cl^ "tracking" 
that fe«nd:tp bias .againstsfud:^n?^with a particular 
» background. * : » 

• . ^ ; ■ . . -^^ * .. » . 

(4) In curriculum practices that prevent the promotion of 

certain types of talent or students with certain back- ' 
1 grounds (Husen 1975:119). - 

To thes,e^one^ might add the systematic differences in educational resources * 
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that one xnight find betweyi schools e^roiritig students of different social 

dashes such that better . teachers, facilities', and other educ^ional 

resources are available to ^children from higher social class origins. 

Since Husen reviews (1975: Chap. 5> such barriers in both a theoretical 

and empirical context', we will not discuss them further other .than to 

mention that; both educational structures and social class influences that/ 

are external. -to the. school appear to systematically induce higher educa- 
r ' ■ . ■ ' •■ • ■ ^ ■ 

tional participation among persons of higher social classes. 

. ■% * * " • 

Reviews of studies of educational participation for Britain, West 

Germany, France,. Holland, Denmark, and Sweden show a direct relation 
between such measures of social class origin as father's occupation and 
the amount of and type of education that a student receives (Husen 1975: 
Chap. 4). Extensive recent studies on the subject for Britain (Halsey 
1975), Spain (Diea, et al . , 1975), Ge^ny (Pfaff and Fuchs 1975), and 
f France (Boudon 1973; Eicher and Mingat 1975), Ftfgerlind (1973) and Holland 
.(Peschar 1975) are consistent with these reviews as well as with such earlier 
studies as those of Glass (1954) and Floud (1956) . All of- these investiga- 
tions- suggest that the advantages bestowed upon a person by social class 
origin- or-^ex are important determinants o-f how much education as well as 
the type of education^eceived by a person. Moreover, even when one removes 
the effect of measured intellectual differences — which in themselves are 
partly a result of social class' influences — the .participation, rates of 
persons with similar: academic ratings are lower "for persons "from working 
class families than from middle class or upper class ones. 

■A summary, of inequalities in participation is found in Table four 
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•**'.. ' . ■ • ■ • ■ • • ■ 

which ^shows estimates of relative chances of students from different social-- 

class origins in gaining access to higher: education. The lack of • 

availability of a uniform data set among countries suggests caution in 

' making ptecise inter-country comparisons, although large differences among , 

countries are probably indicative of large underlying differences in access. 

,0n the basis of these estimates it appears that-jLt was about five times as 

likely for an upper, class youth as a lower class one to enter the higher 

educational segmefxt in relatively 'egalitarian Yugoslavia in 1960, whil6 in 

Portugal/the likelihood was 125:1. Between these two extremes are a wide 

range of ratios, but the overall interpretation ts^-that a child of a 

professional or manager had an overwhelmingly greater probability of 

, reaching the. higher educational level than did the child of a worker, even 

in such countries that are known for their attempts at improving educational 

■ ^ ■ ■ .. > ' . - 

equity s.uch as Sweden which showed a 26:1 ratio in favor of the more 

advantaged youth. *^ . . ^ 



table four also shows more recent data on these ratios for the 

/countries an^ years for which such information was available. In most cases 

the probability of access of youth froip lower social origins has improved 

in 6bmparison with their mpre 'advantaged count erpart;s, and^in qpme cases 

■ '-^^ . * ■ . 

the improvements dre rather drastic. Of couiise, the- relative disadvantage 

- • ' f - • . 

of the lower class^erson in gaiini^ access to higher education Is .still 

rather large according to these l«ter data, and the. "true" disadvantage is' ' 

likely to be greater "if 6ne takes account of the qualitative differences in 

opportunities .\ ^ , * . 

Just as the United States has expanded its higher educational offerings 
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Austria - 
Belgium 
Detmark 
Finlaod 
Prance , 
Geroany 
Greece 
Ireland 
: Italy. 
Loxenibourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal ■ 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U.K. 

Yugoslavia' 
U.S. 



R4,tio 'of Chances of Access to Higher Education, for Child 
from Working Class < Background .ta- One. from Profess.ibnal or 
Managerial Background. 



About 1960 



Later ^Period 



Year 



51* r 






I 


7.1 . 


1QAA 




ft. 1 






Ufa* 










7.1 k 

7:1-1: 


8M 


1700 






4M 




i 


1 V. 1 


0. 1 


iQ7n 






21:1. 




n.a. 




36:1. 


1967 * 




18:1 


7?.1 


1079 ^ 




2o:l • 


•56^:1 


.1970 




27:b 


7:1 


^ 1970. 




7U 


125:1 ' 




'n.a. 




•66:1 


1970 




•25:1 


26:1 




n.a. 




20:1 




n.a. 




8:1 


1971 




2:1 


5:1 ; 


, 1969 




3:1 


8:1 


•, 1969' 




'3:1 „ 



\ ff 



Table Four Estimates of, Ratio of Chaaces of Access to Higher Educatioa for Child fron Working Class 
Background Relative to One from Professional 0 



Source: OECD, Education . Inequality , and life Chances (Paris: OECD,^ 1975) , p. 168. 

l- ' ' ' . " ^ ' 

The lack of comparability among data available for different countries suggests great. caution in intercountry 
comparisons. Reader should not cite, th^e resultsvwithout reviewing'Ibid. , pp. 176-181 for definitions and 
methodology. \ 5 
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primarily through the lower cost community colleges' (Karabel 1972; Bowles ' 
& Giatis Chap^ 8; Clark i960), the pountries of Western Europe haveopened 
new institutions^^,^^ relatively less rigorous nature to absorb the ■ 
Increases of secondary school graduates who are seeking participation in 
higher^^ducation. Such expansion has taken place fn new. institute&^as well 
as in correspondence and television universities such as the'^Open UnL^ 
yersity in Great Britain. Even the expansion of such traditional 
universities as the University of Paris or Madrid in the post-l9te period- 
has been characterizefd by enirollment increases that have far exceeded 
resource increases, with k resultant depreciation of the higher educational 
opportunities. that are off ered;, ' That "is, while a large portion of the . - 
children frbm upper cla:tfs backgrounds are, attending the most. prestigious 
institution8.,and the jnost" prestigious schools within those institutions 
the absorptfott of the lower class stadent has occurred primarily throygh 
low cost expansion o£ traditional institutions ^^"'the'^'statiisWS^^ ' 
lower cost, non-tradi4:ional alternatives (Pellegrin 1974:80-81). 

In addition, to the summary data on participation in higher education • 
by social class, information is also available on the relative participation 
of -women. Table five shows female enrollments in higher education a 
percentage of total enrollment in higher education are shown as well as the 
most prest\^qs component, university enrollments. Comparisons are shown 
for both cate^^s for. 1960,1965, and 1970. With the exception of 
Finland, Portugatj and perhaps France (for which we lack recent data), only 
about one^flfth to one-third of the students at this level a^re female. 
While some countries have made important gains toward a more equal level 
of participation between the sexes, others show a surprisjlngly^Static 



Austria. 

Belgium' ' 

Deooark 

Fialaod' 

F^ace 

Gexnaay 

Greece* 

Ireland 

Italy * 

Luxembourg 

Netherlai^ 

Norway ' 

Portugal 

Spain . 

Svedeo 

Turkey 

U.K.; ■ 

Yugoslavia 



m 

23.9 

V 26.3 
30;5 • 
46.5 
37.1- 
17.1 
25.S 
Q.i-. 
26.8 
9.1 
24.9 

• Q.a. 
2.9.5 

' a.a. . 
Q^a. 
19.9 
Q.a, 

.28.8 



>1?65 

■ 'V/ • 
• 24.3 
. 34./I, 
^.'0 

5a;7,. 
. 40.3, 

18.0 

31.8 

29.5 • 

32.9 

20..0 

^25.2 

39.2 

'37.5- 

28.1 ' 

Q.a. ^- 
,22.0 

30.^ 

33.4 



,1970 

28.6 
Q.a. 

■36.4. 
48.6.^, 

' il';a. 
24.1 
30.4 
Q.a. 
38.5 
^30.3) 
27.5 

rf' 37.6 
44.7 
^8.8. 

,' •a.a. 
19.7 
34.0 
39.5' 



1910 

23.1 . 
.19.2 
24.3' 
46.9 , 

39.7 • 

20.8 . 
.23.0 

' Q:a. 

26:2 
. 12,5 

17.9 

Q.a. 

3l.0> 

4 

Q.a. 

•33.5. 

17.4' 

Q.a. 

Q.a. 



1965 

23.9 ■ 
25.7* ^ 

30.2 ; 



41.4 
"22.5 
30.5 
28.1 
32.5 
20.0 
18.0 
23.8, 
40.2 
21.1 
Q.a. 
22.8 
25.6 
29.5 



1970 

.,24.8 
Q.a 

*31.9 
47.6 
Q.a. 

'29.6 
31.4 
Q.a.' 

1 38.3 - 

f(30:5)- 
19.6 
28.6 
47.9 
26.4 

■ 37.2 
. 19.9 

, 27.3 
37.0 



Table Five ~ Female EoroUnteat Itt 
Source: OECD, Educational . Statistics. Yearbook . Vol. 1 (1974), p. 24. 



er Education as' Percentage of total Enrollment in Higher Education. : 



pattern with little or only a very modest in?)royement^ 

•<y * . 

In summary, using the standard of equality of educational participation, 

, * • •. - < . I,- ^ • .. » 

•all of the evidence suggests massive difference's in equity in favor of youth' 

*" ' ' . • . * . ' ■ ' * " 

drawn* from higher social origins and males. While these differisnces seem to 

be diminishing over time^ they are still rather substantial. Moreover, 

there is some reason to believe that much 'of the improvement in the educa*- 

tional attaii^ents of youth from^ the lower social classes is deceptive in that 

it is qdalitatively inferior to that of students from more advantaged back* . 

grounds. ' ^ 

(3) Equality of Educational Results - * 

A third standard tliat might be used <^ assess equality of educational 

opportunity is that representative meiid>ers of each sex and sjpcial class* 

obtain similar educational results from, tfieir- educational development for 

each year of schooling and 'for their overall educatiojial xarfeer. This 

standard suggests .that it is not just thei^aiaB^ of education, that- is ' ^ 

.'Wr » ■ ■ ■ 

important, but its level of effectiveness il^a^ those ^skills, . 

*J>ehaviors, and attitudes which will contribute to a productive adulthogd.; - 
This was the boncept behind the well-known Coleman Report in the U.S. (J. 
^Coleman et'al. , 1966 j: J. Coleman 1967) , ;^and. by 1968 .Colepian asiserted that 

■■ ^'^ ^ . ' ' ■ ^ . ^ ■ ■'■ -. - . ■■■■ i: 

'^... effects of.inptits have comrf. to constitute the basis for assessment of.-; 
school quality' (and thus equality Of :opportunity)*»*CColjeman 1968:- pp* 18- 
19) J" '. . . , . 

Of cou^^, we should bear in mind the relation between the Measure 
of educational effects and the' measure of participation. Since many of the 
selection devices for both secondary, and post-secondary education in Western^ ' 



Europe are predicated heavily Upon academic a^chlevement , the student who 
shows better educatloaal results Is more lilcely to. have* the options to 
.proceed further and to the most prestigious branches'' of the educajtlonal 
system. ' Thus,, equality of participation and equality, of educational 
respite are closely Intertwined. - / 

While there may be many characte^rlstlcs of educational development 
that might affect adult productivity > ;the only ones that have. been assessed 
amcing countries are those of achievement test scores. . The Intethatiooal 
Educational Education Association (lEA) under the leadership of T9r8ten 
Husen of the University of Stockholm has ^undertaken International studies 

of the determinants of achievement In mathematics, science, reading ^ 

^ , ■ * ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ • ■ ■ ' 

compfehensloh, civics, literature, and foreign languages (Husen 1967, Vols. 

I Ii;njalker 1976; Passow et al., 1976; Purves 1973; Thomdikerl973;. 

Comber and Keeves' 1973). Several of the Western European countries were 

sampled for each of the subjects, and the* pattern of results with respec,t 

to social class and achievement Is fairly uniform. 

In general," it was found that differences in the socioeconomic 

background of the students as reflected by father'^ occupation and educa- 

tion, mother's education, books in-the' home, and family size were the most 

> ■ / 

important factors that werev statistically associated with achievement for 

. ' '' ■ ' . • - ' ■ . ■ 

^11 countries (Thomdike 1975). This pattern "^^as similar for the Western . 

' . ' \ % ■ ■ . 

European countries thaCfwere included in the sample, ialthpugh there was^ 
variance from county to country (Th^idtke .1975: 96). / 

Table Six shows the mathematics test scores for thirteen-year-olds 
in six Western.' European countries in 1965 by the occupation of the father. 
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}&ml Workers 



c 



0 



V (except farming, fishing, 



Proreasioaals, Executives . 







and forestry) 








f . 




: Mean. 


Standard 


Number 


Mean 


Standard . 








Deviation 


la Sample. ' > 




Deviation ' 


in Sample 


cr ■ 

Belgiuffl^ , ' \ 


* 27,44 


13.94 


,1,126 


35.22 , 


12.62 


'241 ' 


England • 


■ :19.70 


16.58 


1,763 


,42.16 


• • ■. 13,'97 


172 • 


Frince. ' 


: 718.15 


.11.19'. 


1,780 

V* 


» 26.92" 


■ 11.08 • ' 


/ 130. 


.Germany . 


23.77 


,11.58 


2,037 


30.59 , 


10.46 


408 


NetherlaDds • 


18.85 


• 1L38 


595 


27.94 


/ 13.06 


170 


Scotland 


,20.21 


14.86.- . 


3,583 


■ 32.18 


■ 15.08 . 


460 . ; 


Sweden 


14.28 


10.08 


1,237 


19.88 


11.89 


199 


U.S. 

1 


;• 'U.98 


^ . 11.90 - 


3,033 


26.83 


13.79 


875 



libie Si]{ .Mathematics Test Scores for Thirteen-Year-olds in Six Western .European Countries and U.S.', in 
. ; 1965a by Father's Occupation; ' ■ ■ ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Source: -T. Hus^n. (ed.), Internatiooal Study of Achievement in Mathematics , Vol. II. (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1967) , p.' 207. Data for Finland were excluded because of coding errors, Ibid;, p. 16.. . 



A comparison is made o^ly be tvfeen students whose fathers were in the highest 
occupational grouping (professionals, executives, high technical workers, 
and administrators) and the lowest one (manual workers except farming, 
fishing, .^d forestry). Among these countries the students, from the higher 
social backgrounds showed aVerage mathematics scores that were from one half 
of a standard deviation higher in. the case of Sweden to two standard . 
deviations higher in the case of England than their average counterpart 
from a working class backgrour/d. Most of the differences were about eight- ' 
tenths of a standard deviat;ion. ^Bear in mind that a difference of even a 
half of a standard deviation /implies that the average student . from the • 
higher Social class background had a higher test score than seventy percent 
of the persons from the Ipwer class origin. A difference of one standard 
deviation implies that the average advantaged child in these samples was 
performing at or above eighty- four percent of the working' class students. 

Moreover, the more recent results for science, literature, reading,. 
,and civics cognitive achievement suggest, also that the best predictor of 
test scores among Western European countries is the family and home back- 
ground of the child (Walker 1975). This generalization, is true not only 
across subjects, but it iis also true a^otrg the age groups that were sampled, 
10 year olds, 14 year olds, and studentjs in the* final year. of secondary 
school. As one might expect, the statistica^l relation between achievement 
and family background is smaller among the students^in the final year of 
secondary- school where: '*Most of those from the lower socioeconomic groups 
have dropped out -unless they were especially competent. Thus, the selection 

has operated both to reduce the* range of socioeconomic status and to leave 

• • ... 

in school a nonrepresentative fraction of children from the lower socioeconomic 



strata (Thorndlke 1975:98>. 

With respect to' the relation between ^ex and achievement, Wbrnen i^re . 
found to do more i)oorly In science (W^ker 1976:98-1005 and in , mathematics 
(Hoiien 1967, Vol, II: 233-250), and In'cognitlve civic achievement G^alker 
1975:229). But, females appeared to be consistently stronger than males 
in literature achievement ''and >light ly ySupertor In- reading comprehension 
Ofalker 1975: 229>. This mixed patterh^W2gge9ts a different relationship 
between educational achievement and educational participation between the 

sexes t(ian among representatives of different social classes where persons 

' .. " , » . ' 

from lower social origins show both lower achievement andxa lower likelihood 

■ ■ ' ■ . ..^ , • ■ ■ < ■" ■ . r ': ' ' ' 

of reaching secondary school or the post-secondary level. 

(4) Equality of Educational Effects on Life Cha nces , ^ 

- ■ . - t. . 

The fourth standard that might be used to assess equality of educa- 

tlonal opportunity is its effect on the life<chances of persons from ^ 
different social origins. The most complete application of this standard 
would be. that it exists when the educational system intervenes in the social 
system in ^uch a way thaft* there, is no systematic relation between a person's 
^.social origins (Qt sfex) and his or her ultlinate social attait^nts* That 
is, the educational system would compensate for differences in parental ^ 
wealth, income, education, political power, social connections, culture, 
and so on so that these factors would not, influence the chances of attaining 
^a particular level o*f wealth, income, education, political power, and social 
connections for adult offspring, in the important work by Rawls (1971), 
this is. called the principle of redress for "undi^served" inequalities such 
that: • ' . 



".•.in order to treat all persons equally to provide ^ 
genuine '^equality of opportunity, society must give more 
attention to those with Viewer native assets and to those - 
born into the less favo^bl^ *cial positions. The idea 
is to redress the bias JofNfontingencies in the direction 
of equality." (100-l(Mf.) 

Of course, education could have an equalizing effect on life outcomes 
without complete randomization between the social origins of parents and 
the adult attainments of offspring. If the-. existence of the eiiicatibnal 
system were to reduce the link between: the status of parents and the' 
ultimate -attainments of their children, the equalization effect would be 
present; although i-ts ability td' overcome the otWr sources of unequal 
opportunity would obviously depend upon its strength rather, than its mere 
existence." Finally, education would have a reinforcing or even "an * 
exacerbating effect on life chances if it simply served to reproduce the 
class structure from parent to child in each generation. In this case, 
education would not only fail to offset the inequalities of birth, but it 
would function on the- basis of those inequalities along with other agencies 
of class transmission such as the family (Kohn 1969; Bowles and Gintis 1976; 
Althusser 19tl) . ^ 

On the basis of what information we do have, it appears reasonable 
to conclude that the overall thrust of the educational systems in Western 
Europe is not to break the tie between bl,rth and life chances. The -evidence 
for this is that on the average persons from lower social class backgrounds 
receive fewer years of schooling; schooling of lower quality; and poorer 
educational results for each year of schooling that is undertaken.. Moreov* 
they ^re likely to be studying in less prestigious and remunerative careers 
if they reach the hi^er educational level, and they lack the social and 
— ■ ' * ■ « * ■ ' "^ • 
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^political coanections to obtain the better ^Jobs in a set cotmtrles^^ere 

the problem of tinenoOLbyiaent and under eiq>loyx&etxt of graduated is b^bdAiflj^- 

more ,and more serious as a result o^ the prodigious expansion of secondary 

and higher education. Let us consider each of these in turn. ^ 

As we documeniffed in a previous- section, children from more advantaged. 

fainilies are more likely ' to coii5)letie secondary and enter the higher t -* * 

educational level. In some cases the differential probabilities between 

children from workers' families and those from professional families ^ < 

reachiefr;higher educational attainments is greater than 25:1, and it Is 

probably not less than 3:1, even considering iiiprovement since the period 

of (data which have been presented. Iri fact, it may be that more nearly 

current data will not change the picture. » For exaSiiq)le, a tecent Swedish 

statistical report that analyzes the participation* of students in higher 

education according ta the -occupation of fatthers has found that the 

proportion of children ^rom workers' families in Swedish higher education 

rose jD|ily until 1969-70 witj^^-^tuaUy no change through 19^^ the last 

year for which d^a were r^j^^ (MirvLstry of Education^ Sweden 1976:24). 

Second, much i^if'^the^gjppans ion of hijgher education that has absorbed^ 

the student from lower social" class origitis has been that of the short-cycle 
■ — •. * t . 

higher education which has been partially comparable* to the community college 

of the. U.S. (OECD. Short-Cycle' Higher Education , 1973).^ Both- admission . 

procedures and other factors will likely continue to promote this course 

of stiidies as the Version of hi/^er education that is allotted to the 

lower class student for giving him or^ her k "chance" at the hl^er level 

(Pellegrin,1974; 80-81; Bowles 1974; Karabet 1972; Clark 'I960) . 



Interestingly, this is a much cheaper solution to* the problem of providing ; 
education for lower social class youth, for hot only would they undertake 
fewer years of artudy In the short-cycle, but the publld cost Is about one** 
third .to on^-half as much as- the University for each student -year <OECD, ^ 
Short-Cycle Higher ^ucation 1973; 403) • - 

Even when lower social class youth are able to gain access to the . 
universities, they/'are likely to be in the. less selective Inatltutloas and 
in the less selective at^tTprestigious fields of studies (Pellegrin 1974: 81) 
For^xample, whiles about 25 percent of male students in Swedish higher^ 
education in 197'2.-73 came from workfers' families and 1^5 percent came .from 
families where the father had an academic degree, the percentage of working 
class males studying and medicine were 4,4 j^Lrcent and 1,5 percent 
respectively with comparable figures for the fiii^er social class group of 
1.1 percent and 7.3 percent, respectively (Min'^try of- Education, Sweden 
1976: 24 & 3?). We should bear in mind that Sweden appears to hav^ the • 
m%st egalitarian educational system in Western Europe, so that data fpr 
Other countries would probably show considerably more disparatejparticipa-' 



t ion by^Qci^lc lass. 

It is also lAteresting^ to -note the rise'^o?^ "ne<ir" universities to 
serve working class youth such as the Open University in Great Britain. 
While much can be said about the interesting and innovative approaches 
represented by such non-traditiohal alternatives, it is also clear that 
their clleht^ele. are' those who >would not be selected or could not participate 
'in the more prestigious» universities. Moreover, a principle advantage of 



them-is -sald to be their relatively low cost per udit of instruction, a 



factor which only seems' to be 'important for institutions that serve lower 
class university enrollees rather thin one which looms large at Oxford, 
Cainbridge, and some of the red-bricks which serve a much more advantaged 
clientele (Lumsden and Ritchie 1975) • 




cognitive achievement for each year of study for children ^from lower social 
class origins, and this factor also has. operated to prevent such students 
from enrolling, in the more prestigious- institutions or courses of study 
(Pellegrin 1974). Finally, in labor markets- that are becoming flooded with 
secondary and university graduates as a result of the recent e3$ans'ions, > 
youth from more disadvantaged backgrounds are severely handicapped' in 'find-- 
ing employment comparable with their more advantaged count erpar^ts. Average 
annual growth rates of enrollment in higher education have been in the .5-12 
percent r^e in Western Europe, while economic growth rates have been l^ss 
than half of these (OECD, Educational Statistics Yearbook . Vol 1, 1974:32).. 
The present reforms in secondary education gu^tantee a continued expansion . 
of higher education that will vastly exceed the economic 'growth' rates for ^ 
the foreseeable future. While good data are lacking on this problem for 
recent years, there is widespread agreement that uneijq)loyment and underemploy- 
ment of educated persons is a very serious problem and will pro"bably become 
even more aggravated in the future (Internationai Labour Organisatloti' 1976: 
. ■ ■ r ves*" ■'••^ curoOivar ' 

Unfortunately, > good information on this phenomenon are, not" yeti- "^o] ; 
available because of the recency of the educational expansion and perhaps 
because governments have little zeal for revealing the details of a rather 
soBaber situation, althou^ some data are beginning to emerge (ILo' 1976• 



50-52; Levy-Garboua 1975; Esnault and Le Pas 1974). /But what is l^ortarit 
ij^ that in the race for jobs, the gradxiates from the lower social classes 

V ■ ■ '■ " • . ' . ■ ' ■ 

are likely to do even more poorly than the averse ^graduate. . Not ottly are 
such students, likely to be less-well prepared, to be found in' IfeOTr^-ir/ :, 
prestigious fields, and to receive their training in less prestigibas 
. institaitiDns<,?ibut' they also will have fewer .family resources and connections 

•■ ^ • •■ ■.- , ^ ' ■ • . ■ . 

rtor«ht»ixJl-good jobs. This situation is becomihg increasingly commbn in 
the United States as well (Thurow 1975), where it has heen argued that 
persons from lower social classes systematically lack access to those labor 
markets 'that provide the higher paying and pres^t|tDus jobs (Gordon 1972; 
Gordon, Reich and .Edwards 1973; Camoy and Carter 1474). Finally, the 
advent of higher educational participation for the less advantaged yoixth 
i# coming-at a rather late stageviii^^edrlcpaiy lrf^^ 

development where the ixicx^&s±v% ts&^^.^i<,:^s^ h - 

down the return to higher education relative to "what It" had: been in" its 
more elite period (R.B. Freeman 1976; Camoy 1'971 ). > , 



' ■ •4' '■ 



Summary of the Four Standards 

Whether we use the standard of equality of educational* access 
educational participation, educational Results, or- educationally-induced 
life chances, it does not appear that the operation of the educational • 
systems of Western Europe meet any of the' standards . To a large extent • it ' 
appears-that the educational treatments and results for western European 
youth mirror the_initfiil differences in their social class origins as well 
as sex differences. But, one other questior^might come to' mind. Even if 
education has not seemed to alter the relative positions of 'persons withir. 




the educational, occupational, and incoiae distributions*, perhaps the 

* 

distributions themselves are now more equal kis a result of the educitiohaL 
system. That is, even if ' the offspring of working class families ate^dbt 
as well off as th^se from professional families, perhaps the differences 
between the two groups have diminished, 

Therevis little doubt that the distribution of education • has becf 
more nearly equal tjiroughout* Western Europe. Atial^ysis of ^the distribution 
of educatiop,^by age cohort, shows a universal trend ^wards increasing 
equality for virtually all c'buntties (Kotwal 1975). But,, there seems to 
be little relation between the increasing equality of educational attainments 
(in nominal years of schooling^nd the distribution of income. Comparative 
studies of the distribution of income in Western Europe have founSi evidence 
of -rising inequalities . or relative stability of the :±hcom^di^tiih\^oh- 
with no .tendency towards ^|ria|€ir equality (Jain 1975)^^^hi« ^pp^fs to be \:: 
true whether one lises such summary measures^, jof the income, distribution as 
the gint c6effi6ient or whether one examines the share of iticolzfe received 
By the richest and poorest se^oenb^ q£^ the popuV^tion as long asv-similar 
sampling app^aches are utilized/ One mighjtj also add that .the \sMie VeSaits ' 
have b'^en 'fbu^ States (Thurow' 1^7'5)\ "-^i'" V ' ,v 

III* > INTERPRETAf^ COTSEQUENGES ^ . . ' ' 

' In this section, I would likk tio. present a short interpretation of 
these results- and' some future consequences.. Such an exercise nuist ^ ' > * 
necessarily be* speculative, but I believe- that an increasing' body of= evidence 

and analysis supports this particular interpretation.- The^^^je.at least 

. ' * ■ •■ " . .-vvv'" • ■ I ^-C 

two explanations forxthe fact% that 'despite^ of offici^^i. 



pplicies o£ equal educational opportunity 'by western Ejiropean nations, the 



actual results are quite th^ opposite. One explanation is that the 

■•■ . ■ ■ v:?- . ■ ■ , :^ ; , 

gbvemment^ ,an<Irftdulcitors haye simply not found, the appropriate reforms ar ^ 

•■ ■• r- ^'"'■'■■■y'l ' ■ - ■■ 

allowed the necessary time for them to work. This is the typical optimistic 

• ;■• . ■ • / . ' . , , ■ • • - r 

response of the educator and l^is libetal supporters as- well as most , . 

■ ' ' . ' .■ • - , • 

• ■'■ . . ' . , ' ^ ■ 

government "spokesmen. It is a call f or jnore jeforms, more educators, inore , 

social science evaluators, and-an unlSerlying* I'd^qlbgy that^the problem of 

. ■ . ' -f"'. ' ■■' ""' '. ■■ . '^r ' 

.obtaining equalf _educational opportunity and greater social mobility- is 

essentially ac^ .teclinical problem. 

■ ■i'"^^ • . . - i - *■ ' ■ ^ 

In contrast, if*might be argued that the extent of social mobility 
and inequality are condi]tipns that derivV from the basfc functioning jof 
economic, political, and social institutions in"" capitalist or socialist; 

societies and particulaji^ly from the relations of production, and that all 

\ r^"-'--. . ■ ' w ' - ' ■ ' ' ' ' . ■ 

Institutions of sociaiiza-tion tend to riaproduce the requirements for 



maintaining- these instititiOnfe. In this case, it would be functional.^ for ■ 

Ghe -schools .to reproduce the .inequalities of th^ larger society according 

• 'I . . ■ . ^^^V" '■■ 

to the initiail class origins of. its members. Indeed^* fircSn'this perspective 

it is absurd to think of thfe-l'-c^te as a neutral observer that will* attempt - 

to counter the power of the dominant groups .in>«Qciety to maintaia their 

own positions, for the state is in itself a creature of that sofcietv and 

■. ... ) • : > ■ ■ ■ . . .- ^y . 

its- ruling classes .(Mi Itband 1969; Poulantzas 1973).- It is In this latter 

context that I believe that we can best view the functibns of schooling in . 

Europe (Baudelot. and Establet 197iy"ai3'' it is increasttigly bfeing viewed in 

the United States as well (Bowles and Gintis 1976; Carnoy and Levin 1976). . 

' \ ■ - " . * v^*- ^' 

The basic probI,em.i<>t'hat the schools serve to reproduce labor for the 



Vr-' ■ 



unequal .^elatimis jpif /Capitalist production,, and there-is a basic contrattiction 
. bet^e« thitf: functi^^^^^^ increasing social mobility or equality; 

While this explan£iir^ in greater detaii in recent works ' 

. (Althusser i97i;>»ude^^^^ Bowles dnd Gintis 1976; Garnpy \ 

aai I^evii^ 1976 J Xeyin 1^^4 and Behb et al;;V vforthcoming), - 

' ^ . The adv of universal ■jsrfw.o.ling had its. origins' -li^' the \ekrly -^ 
* phases of industrialism that - spreSd across the U.S/ ahd most of Western ^ ' 
Europejstarting at the. beginning of the Mnetleenth centui^r (Bowles and 
Gintis^ 1976) ; Prior to JnduStrjLalism, most production took place in the ■ • ^ ' 
^ hon,e^|he^sman workshop, -or the farm, .an<f.preparatiii^n for work took place:^ifi 

throu^ cierkshipfe ,. -Apprenticeships an<i other leari?ing-by-doing: activitle^> ^ . ' ■ 

•if'' 0 "'^ * ' . ' * ' ' ■ . . 1; ■■ t V^""' ■" 

•„ ' - .f^'- .^"^^.^o^al- and bureaucratic nature of^- large-scale production- •'• 

^ repre6en|d by" the ^merging factory system, required a new type of worker. 
. Essentia|y, such i worker had to know how t«!:1)eha^iin^^ de-perl^lized . ; 
.\ hierarchyj where he^ ,4l|^ovemed completely by the' rules, regulationsy^ ' ' 

. organization, aiid^^l reward structui^es set out >y^:4:he capitSiWt ^ ■ ■ , 
. owners-ati| t|^^; .^J^t" 195S)V .^The school arose' in a fashion- Juch like-- . 

the f actory 'with its emphasis on rul^s , hierarchical relationships , ] 
. • system (^f extrinsic rewards , high^ deg^^e of discipline, aftd so on . id order ' 

to prepare wage iabbr for. the expanding.^^^^ capitalist 
• production and its need for" a growing '^tid socialized wJrk force with . ' 
appropriate work behaviors. • >.. .... . ,,i 



. - ; The- q^MtjEor profits and^nending capital. accumuUt^la'required^n 
expanding >;or|#ce of docile, disciplined, -and sin^cturalii, alienated . 
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workers, ax^l the initiattiott schools emerged to satisfy 

these needs. As a result,V^he TOciai:^ of '•'production" in 

schooling served to re^roducev the * of- work. • • 

It takes little imaglxi^tion to i the correspondence between 
-^^^des for school pej3iE>r^tice.:-j^ perfonpance; 
r,* „ ^^^'"S^e the alienation and^ioredcaa*;©^ the.:-asseinbly line.'mirrpr 

;the stifling environment and;.^1bore<lom cff..t;he: educational assanbly 
/line; to see the con?)etition"'isto^ for grades paxsall^l ' 

/ the competition among workers for Advancement; to see. the ^ > 

teacher in the classroom impose hi? arbitrary values dn his 
ijnderlings just as does the boss pn the job (neither legitimacy, 
of authority resulting from a democratic election) (Levin 1974)/ 

But, the schools reptesented not only av5)rincipal agency of socialization 

for reproducing the ^ocial division of labor for capitalist production. 

They also began to represent the vehicle for social mobility froin/ • 

traditional to industrial society, ..from rural<^ urban .^pciety/ froii the 

farm'.* the factory a 5 expo sure- ep; schooling opened new"bpportunit^6s for 

persons who were otherwise relegated to marginal agriculture, . ThiiSi 

aspect was especially promoted by- the state in"*assisting: the capitalists 

to obtain an expanding and appropriately traih'ed work fopce through the 

initiation of state-sponsored- schooling 'and the advent of compulsory • 

. ■ . : ' ' ; 

attendance laws that would' assure the provision of a growing pool of 

■ • . 

surplus labor with its depressing effect on wage fosts. Indeed, as we 
mentioned at the beginning of this 'paper, the public promo tibn, of school- 
ing has always been advertised as being associated with "its role in 

fostering social mobility " as well as the ideology that mobillfey ' is 

• ■ ■ ■"•■■■'», 

possible through the schooling system... jj, 

■ ■■ ' . ■ . . ' 

; ■ .Accordingly, two of the principal" roles that likve been played by 
the educational systems of Western Europ^are (1) the prepW^tigri of 'an 



expandin^,discip lined and docile work force for filling the needs of 
capitalist and particularly, monopoly-capitalist enterprises for wage- 
• labor and (2) the vehicle for providing social mobility as well as for 
inculcating the ideology that social mobility is possible through /• 
diligence in educational endeavor. But ,^ there is a hailerc^ritrMjction 
between these two roles since capitalist production is bdsed upoa the 
existence of a woric force consisting of a pyramidal hierarchy of' 
positions .that differ substantially in income, prestige, and power. ^ 
The vast majority of positions are at the bottom.'j^^^^^ productive 
enterprise, and there is dAly limited mobility -iubng the many. "mini-, 
-.ladders" of occupational positions that compose the larger hieraicHy 
from the many alienated workers at the bdttom to the relatively ^w and 
independent capita^lst.^panagers and owners at the top (Brave rman?-lb74; 
Marglin 1974),;.- %e(^^, the schools^ f^ily, and other agenclesilf 
sociaii2ati^^;fo.r.«o5k'W .to reproduce the work structure on the basis' 
of the initial class structure of the previous generation as- evidenced 
by the data that we have presented on schools' as well as tliose on the 
functions of families ^(Kohn 1959; 1969; Kohn and Schooler 196>r Bowles 
and Gintis 1976; Carnoy and Levin 1976). / 

This means' that tke^ only way that socialVmob'flit'y aspect is 
compatible with the ciass reproduction aspect is when there is a constant 
expansion of higher level occupational positions in the productive . 
structure. More specifically, the social ^K^bility of educated workers ^ 
depends crucially bn thi -expansi^ and growth of enterprises in order to 
provide moi^e and better positions ^for educated workers. That is the key 



to reconciling b^h the preparatioh of workers for highly unequal positions 
in the productive work structure and its associated class hierarch)(( and 

5, .•<•••.' . • 

-•<♦ , ' ' » ■ . 

the provision of social igtbility is ,a pattern of ecbnomic growth that is 
able*to provide increasing numbers of higher 'and higher occupational 
positions as larger and larger numbers of educated workers are produced 
by the^ schools. ' . - 

In short, there is a rather delicate, relationship between the ability 
to prepare persons for the existing hierarchical relations of capitalist, 
production and to provide occupational positions commensurate with their 
levels, of education/ aiSd the correspondence is only established at that 
point where the expansion of the productive hierarchy is at least large 
enough to absorb the numbers of educated persons that are.. created at each 
educational level. In periods of very rapid economic growth, no contradiction 
arises even if the occupational expansion exceeds the educational increases 

because firms will have an incentive to train and upgrade existing workers 

>- 

and. I'abor-market entrants to fill needed positions. But, when the level of 
economic growth is not adequate to absorb the increases in educated workers 
at appropriate occupational levels, there is an obvious contradictiiDn that 

between the expectations of educated workers for social mobility and 
the needs of the work place. 

. In general, the Western European countries experienced high levels of 

^* ■ 'iT^.t'"- ' 

economic growth during the post-World War II perioa^'^rfii^K. ^as able '^ib "absorb 
rising enrollments. But, since the early seventies the' rates of economic- 
growth have slowed, while post-secondary educational expansion has remained 
high, although varying cdnsiderably from country ti country (Cerycli et al. ^ 



1974: 18-23). Even with relative declines in the size of the eligible 
population groups: 

. * . ,. 

...there is little to indicate that-the expansion.will be less' 
than 4- 6 it per annum, which means a further doubling of enroll- ' 
ments within tTie next 12 to 18 years,..., and it must be 
remembered...that practically all past projections have ' 
represented under-estimations..» (Cerych et al., 1974: 21). 

it is highly dubious that rates of economic growth will keep pace, 
as a nunfcer of factors in the early seventies have contributed to^what 

8 

appears to be a long run reduction in the historic post-war growth rate^ 
As Gorz has noted, the low growth rates are due largely to an over-r 
accumulation of capital and a resulting decline in the rate of profit that 
results from the existing saturation of home markets as well as the laoK 
of. basic technological breakthroughs that would stimulate the writing of f 
of past investment and the replacement of existing capital (Gorz ,1976:1) . 

Such a type of crisis of overaccumulation has been overcome in. 
the past only by either destruction of capital, mainly through ^ 
war, or technical revolutions which, most of the time, were 
also a side effect of war (p. 2). 

But, he adds to this dilemma a new physical, limitation on growth, the 
exhaustion of cheap mineral and energy resources as well as the traditionally 
"free" resources such as air and water. 

In the ^.ast decade the cost of economic growth, both- direct and 
indirect, has skyrocketed for physical, environmental reasons 
which were totally unpredicted and unpredictable by neo-clafesical 
economists. Amongst other things, industrial growth has run up 
against a shortage of hitherto unlimited resources such as spa^e, 
water, and air, and the willingness of people to acceot the 
requirements of work in industry. To take a rather striking 
example— in Europe,. the chemical industry in the Rhine Valley, 
which as you know., is made up of three very large German chemical 
corporations, has experienced the impossibility of further local 
growth unless it first built new cities to house nc<^ workers 
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which would require the buying of very expensive agriculttiral land; 
and, second, tinless it took drastic measures to control air and 
water pollution since the Rhine wafer is already in such a state ^ 
that it can no longer be. made drinkable in its lower portion which 
compels the Netherlands to import much of their drinking water by 
. boat; from Norway (Gorz 197frl: 2) . . 

In addition to these factors, investment of European capifial is likely 
to move increasidfgly to Asia, Latin America, and»Africa where tliose 
governments can still provide expanding labor supplies at subsistence wages. 
In such countries as South Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, and Brazil, tlie * 
state has created a cheap and exploitable labor supply to attract forel^i 
investment, ^Free trade unions are f orbidden, . and protective minimum wages, 
social security benefits, and occupational safety standards do not exist 
or exist 'in name alone as they are easily by-passed by various types of 
"non-coverage" provisions ^r by "gifts" to the appropriate governmental 
officials. There are few- restrictions against despoilation of natural 
resources by foreign capitai^as well. Finally, the safety of these invest- 
ments is guaranteed by totalitarian governments with strong internal 
repression by the military arid police, so* that investment risk is low while 
^ofijts are extraordinarily high. 

Thus, there are limits on the future economic growth of th^ .Western 
European countries that will result in lower secular growth rates for the 
foreseeable future. But, at the same time the educational expansion that 

was generated by the reforms of secondary education 'in the sixties has 

and level of enrollments 
jspawned a high rat^ of growth/among the universities so that the economist 

system has not and will not be able to expand rapidly enough to absorb the 

increasing supply of educated workers. Already, the relative and Absolute 



unemployment rates of university graduates seem to be rising as such; 
persons are increasingly unable to find suitable placements. For example, 
as late as 1971 French university graduate? faced unemployment rates only 
half as great as those faced by holders of a tenatnal Baccalaur^at, 3.9 
percent and 8.3 percent, respectively (Levy Garboua 1975:9). But, in 1^2 
the unemployment rate rose to .9 percent and 8.7 percent, respectively, and 
in W74^tbe rate of unemployment for those .with university degrees 

actually exceeded slightly that of persons with tl^e- Baccalaur^at 8 5 

9 *• . 

percent to 8.7 percent, respectively (Ibid.). 

it is the contradiction between the educational expansion with its 
rising expectati4^ of an increfl$ingXy.''e(iucated 1 for jobs 

commensurate w^^^ their >dupatlooafl attaitj^^ inability of 

,\ • V ' " \ ^- . " /" " . 

'^'^^^^^^^ capitali^ and its supportive state bureaucracies 

to meet those expectations that will provide the basis for change. in both 
the ecftjcational and the work seating. For as young educated workers find 
increasingly that, their job "expectations are not likely to be satisfied,^ 
they will not be integrate^d into work structures as readily and in as 
docile a manner as were their predecfessors. Hl^er Education tends to 
inculcate skills, values j and attitudes that correspond to the most 
prestigious'ijobs in the work hierarchy as well as creating expectations 
of having the "high -status, income, independence and mob ilifeyjiat^ such jobs 
afford. In contrast^ young university graduates will find t"hemselves 
competing with relatively less-educated workers for jobs of lower prestige 
and income that allow only limited mobility and that are characterized by a 
much greater tendency towards routinized work 



The symptoms of this contradictioa -between the schools- and the work 
place will be the increasing disaffection of youth towards both work and ^ 
sopiety and rampant social instability as the expectations created by the ^ 
system of socialization are dashed by the distasteful realities of the 
available opportunities. Frustrations and dissatisfaction that will ensue 

' will manifest themselves -tl^crea singly into disruptions of production and _ 

■ < ' * ' . ' ■ • ■ ' '■,'■«> ~ 

> • •'4 ■ , . ■ , •. 

lower productivity. Examples o£ these are likely to.be further deteriora- 
tion in the quality of workmanship so that quality control i?ill become a 
more serious problem. In addition, we are likely to see rising incidences 
of Absenteeism, employee turnover, and alcohol and drug usage on the job 
as well as increasing work stoppages created by wildcat strikes and ' 

employee sabotage. These problems are already evident in Western Europe 
. and 1974a • 

(David Jenkins 1974/) and they have become significant enough in the U.S. 

that the national government has issued its own report on the subject (U.S. 

Department of Hedlth, Education, and Welfare 1973:Chaps. 2 and' 3). 

In short, the increasing dis juncture between the values and expecta-"' 

tions of the educated worker and the realities of the work place will 

create what Gintis (1975) has called a new working class of revolutionary 

youth, an educated proletariat. Moreover, the magnitude of the contradiction 

and its effects is likely to move beyond the work place to the schools and 

* 

possibly the streets and other institutions in the form o»f a sequel to the 
sttikes of 1963,; at least in countries like France and Germany where the 
contradictions will be most exacerbated. The timing and extent of the ^ 
crisis will depend on the ability of the state and capitalist employers 
to mediate the contradiction by altering both education and work to b^ing 
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.^them once- again into correspondence. Tiese inclii<ie attempts tp change the 

' ' • ■ . ■ : ■ • ' ' . * • , 

normal -patterns of educational deveiopaeint and to reduce, expectjations of 

■' . ^ • . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . 

high occupational status and mobility for educated workers by altering the 

^ x>rganization of work. Specif ic reforms- or proposed reforms include the - 
following: 

, ' . (W:, Increasing the Selectivity of Universities— There has heen a progressive 
:• /^iftt±oduc restricted entrance itrto the universities in such countries 

. . * as' Gei;dan^^ and the Scandinavian nations .where the most prestigious* 

fields -Of;f;^^.t^y-are restricted to students' whb; mfeet specific stydy or 
' . examination requirements (Pellegrin 1974:86).. . It. is Ukely that the?e types 
of admission strictures will incre,ase in order tO; discourage students from 

^» -applying as well as to reduce the numbers who might /otherwis^e be eligible 

* " • ■ ■ f • ■ - 

to attend. In addition, we are likely to see increases in drop-out or/ 

r^^wastage- rates as pressures are put on the uni-veMi% facu^l^e^. ti.-^?.^pol-out'^/ 

higher numbers of enrollees . This phenomenotv^^' bee'n historicaiiy^'i^^^^ 

W^>A^^^^^^^^ with those institutions of higherv-educatid^iia^ ^^^[: 

h ;seiecriye at entry (OECD, Development . of ^ Higher Education 1950^71^-^9^^ -^^^Kr^ 

- Absorbin g Increases Through Alternative Higher* Ed ucatiop--They'e vlliv^i^J^ 

' ' '■ '■ — ■ . ' ■ . " . y::^^'^m'$^^ ■ 

■\^\:fri^i^^easixig move towards absorbing the enrollments of the '•new^ntra^ts^^^^^^^^^ 

C:5.^'^,^ --^"^^^ cost and. less prestigious, alternatives such as Open Universities 
^::'kfiaUruse. coTTespondea6e, radio, and television courses; a renewed emphasis 

\ V : 7, -v.v . . _ ■. ■ .... . ■ 

short-cycle higher education cQurse and- development of community 
jij^o^^^e.tirpes of institutions as they exist in the u".S. and U.K.- and 
; .Ve"!J^^sibn of the non-prestigious fields of study relative to the mbre 
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r. . - - • ■ ' . ; ■ ■ • ■ - .-. " — , 

/'prestigious ohes'. These developments will have the effect of furtrhef 

■> • " * * . 

/■ developing a syistem^^^of social stratification within higher education which 



will identify the marketability of students according to a refined 
credentialism/ Since the lower status- student will be more likely to be 
found in the lower cost and lower staters alternatives (Eelle grin 1974a ^32), 
# this 4^veldpment will tend to enable .employers: to discrimroate 'in favor of 
students from higher scTcio-economic origins on the basis of an educational 

credential with, t^h'e tacit defertse.that the credential is related to 

' . ' '' ■ « ■ • 

■ ■■*•'. • 

productivity (Arrow 1973; Spence 1973; Karabel 1972; Bcaj|eia 1974) . Thus 



educated unemployment and underemployment will be more VJhfere- among graduates ^ 

from lower social class origins than from higher 'ones. \ .. 

• . ■■ ■■ . • 

(3) Developi-tig an Alternative Educational Pattern -^There will be strong 

attempts to change the traditional educational pattern by developing systems 

©fvrecurrent education wher^ students will be encouraged to, leave. secondary 

schooling or higher eauca,t ion to return at some future ^ime as they develop 

neir educational needs (Mushkin 1^74: E. Faure, et al., 1972)'. This effort 

will be aimed at reducing the- pireseut high social demand for education b 

breaking the traditional- educational cycle. Of course, the. relative lack 

of productive work for young^persons who leave the educational ^stem will 

tend to work against. theJLr taking the recurrent educational , approach * ' > 

seriously, however, it might also be expected that* persons- in the labor 

force who undertajfce recurrent education to obtain cew sfcilla^will open up 

positions for job entrants during the/duratioh of their schooling. In 

conjunctioa with this latter possibility, there isTincreasing pro'visid^i in 

Western Europe for creating educational sabbaticals that .v>oiild permit . • 
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workers to lea ve for a speci fied periqd_^f_j:iqie,,£Q--^^3dy- at g o verm uegc — " 

. : expense-i^generally through the support of a payroll tax (H. A. Levine - . 

1974). ' This device would also emphasize recurrent education while 

increasing labor ""niarket opportunities for new entrants. . 

X^) Emphasizi ng C^rcrer Education -- -As in the United St^at-Ps ^hl>rl> -ta'an 

. emerging trend to consider the educational system in the context of 

"career education," an attempt to integrate schooling^more closely 'with 

the workplace- (Grubb and Lazerson 1975; Esnault and Le Pas 1974:165-169). 

Such an approach would attempt t(j integrate more closely , the worlds of 

> ^ . ; ^ ■ ■ • 

education and work by increasing career giiidance on the nature and 

•"• ' . ' , ' 

attributes of existing job positions; increasing the career content, of 

curricula; interspersing periods of work and schooling as part of the 
regular educational, cycle; and providing a mor.e "realistic" understanding 
of the nature^f work and available opportunities. Obviously, an impor- 
tant aspect of this -approach is to reduce the "unrealistically high" 

/ expectations for >igh- level careers and to guide stiidentis into preparing 
for the morfi -attainable lower-prefetige' ones. Already, the French ^govern- 
ment has announced a niniversity reform which would increase the influence 
.of the business conmunity on. the curriculum and policy of the university 
in order to .improve its- career preparatiohv^ 

All four of these educational reforms would tend to reduce the • 
pressure on the workplace for better jobs, while ^fur4dier stratifying the 
students in higher education in order to improve the credentialism of the 
higher educational system, according to social class. A variety of reforms 
in the workplace are also being initiated in order to mediate the con- 

^ tradiction between education and work.- The three general categories include: 
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(1) Changtrig the Qrgantzatton of Work— Throaghout Europe there are ' 

increasing attempts to decrease worker turnover, absenteeism, and product 

• • ■ .■ ■ ' •. , ♦ ■■'* ■ ' 

quality prort ems that are emerging/ by ai4:ering the or ganiz^^^ the 

^ work place. In general, these changes eitrphasi^e an increa8ing:.Tole for 

worker participation at either the level of the go verrting board ; . 

(Mitbestimmutlg) or at the shop floor. (OECD, Workers' Participation 1976 ; 

OECD, Work -in a Changing Industrial Society 1S74; Jenkins 1974) , It is * 

expected that such reforms would increase the loyalty of workers to the 

firm by expanding their direct participation or representation in decision 

making as well as by emphasizing their Allegiance to fellow workers through 

the use of work teams (Blumberg 1968). There is also an increasing 

orientation towards horizontal mobility rather than vertical mobility 

within the firm. . Thus, the educational sabbatical approach thafwas 

referred to previously does not necessarily prepare persons for higher 

positions, but it can be interpreted as a job benefit in itself that slves 

the worker time aw^y from the work place to pursue his own interests. In 

the long run we will see increasing attempts to "flatten the work hierarchy' 

with emphasis on horizontal ^differences in work roles and work, rotation, 

although the success of such changes will depend obviously on the ability 

of the enterprises to maintain worker discipline and production when the ' 

possibilities of upward mobility; are reduced in favor of the new organiza-. 

tion of increased horizontal mobility ^rglin 1974). ' 

<2) Increasing the Presti ge of Blue-Collar Work- ^ second alteration on. 

the work-side of the relationship is the attempt to reduce the Social 

■ ■■ to _ •■ . . 

emphasis on white-collar positions and/ raise the social prestige of blue- 



collar ones, r, If this Is successful, it is expectjEjdj that many students '^o 
might-^dtherwise have stmght .university educ^ be content with • % 

secondary completion and short-cycle higher education or will; ^ve^ 1^^ ' 
secondary : scfhooi .^th vocational preparation. Already in France ithere is a 
public itedia to raise the status of the ibiue-collar worker by emphaaix- 

. he has .a craf t aiaa^^^ are important to /^ v 

. :*1iocle^y rather than just dealing witli paper. V- 

• • ■ -v^ ■ ' '^^ • . * * :■ ■ ■ : ' . ■ 

(3) : Providing Pub lie J5bsr -Fihallv i attenmts are likely to be made to 

provide increasing"Vhun\t)ers of Jobs fn the public sector for the e'ducated^ 

uneiiq>loye*; This is a stratejgy^ that 'has worked historically as much of the 

increase in educated labor was absorbed by the public bureaucracies. But, 

. ■ ^ ' ■ ' . ■■ ' . C-'- ' ■ ■ 

it is also an approach that is dependent upon rapid econondc^^rowtlj. in order 
' " ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ~^ ■/ ■■ ■^i^^>. 

to obtain the public tax revenues that will support such govemment • 

expansion. With slow economic growth the increases in revenues- of the, 
important value-added tax as well as other- sales and excise taxes wfll not 
provide rapidly increasing yields, and it wMl' be .difficult to> raise t^es 
from other- sources such as income far the expansion of social services which 
will provide the additional jobs. According^ly, the exparision of the pub.lid.-. 
sector to ib sorb the increases in educated persons wiU-ijlso face intrinsic 
barriers. \ ; ' 

The success of .^tiese changes in eaucajtion and work to mediate the 
basic contradiction between th|L tw6 major functions of the 'schools in . 
^^*^tern^Europe-to provide a trained work force for capitalist -production a^X^ •• 
well as a means of social mpbility--are difficult to ascer,tain. Evenki 



they are partially supce'ssful, jth^^^^ likely to avoid rising cla^^^ilv ^f : 
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cpnsoidusness withfu;v£ft^^ which 
will have its own consequeoces. * Bub; ^Bbove'^alj, ; it is clear that there 
are limits to the use of the educational '^ysteih td* provide soci^ mofeility. 
and equality, and th^se limits are embedded in the structures of th^' ' 

- • c I ' ' ' ' 

. . ■• . ' • • . ^ ■ 

societies rather thaia in the lack of" educational reio^ (Camoy and Le;vin 
• ^.1976). Without a movemeiit tOWjar^ eddnbmic sphere 

. an* its-^^ polit^dal iartdrtfciclal^^ not likely to isee an 

imprpvetosilt in social mobility Western; E ^^^'Oy -^^j^ 
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Pootndtes 



Of course; even" when ,the same standards and data are utfed. there 

; • ■ •'• ^ .K'r'H . ■'■ V . - . ;-'^;.V'. .■ : ^- • •■ , 

appear to be strong idecrloglcal factors dominatiafe the,lnt^rpretation 
of whether thefre • is a high, or low degree .of inequality of opportunity % 
and wha^^^s the/appropriate ^tho^ of analysis: Coinpai^^, for ekii^le, 
V the cotmientaries of ■ . Lip'se t (1972) and, S .M, : Mil%i ' (1?75> oh the . 
■ former issue -and Hauser (1976) and R. Boudon ^1976^/ on: trhe^Utte^^^^^^^ 



one; ^' 



. 2. I. thinic that it is generaUyvat^ep^^^^^^ that th^ schoals:^of. working .class. 
■ y^&ster^ to be much less supportive than those of stiidenti frbm 

--^^^ origin?;-^^An insider's View, of such" class orientakontflsO 

■ ■ r . '^eflected.^^ ^etter to a Teacher wfttt^^b^^handfi;! 

C . from peasanlt>families in the region ^ of Tuscany. They b^ their- ' : 
; letter^th the simple, eloquent, and poignant, words:, '^ypu woa't^^^^^ 

i : ■ : ' °y °^»ne . You have flunked so liaay; of «s .. . On ^he pth^ 
■t}:^ hand^ I..ha^ x,f ten had. thoughts "abod^ ^ther teaci^rs, and . 

about t±at ■instituticto which you cal^ 
V . you flunk. You flunk u? right out into the f i^elds and. factories apd ■ 

there you forget^ us." (Schoolboys of Barb iana 1971: 3>. • ' : " < 

. ' ' y ■■■■■■■ ■■■■ ■■ ■ ■*■ "•■■•.■■v ' 

3.. Some detail on the structure and: changing nature^of secondary educar , > 

, ; tion in Western -Europe is found W Devel^T^t of Secbndarv v 

Education V - Trends . and Impiicationa (19i69). ." , . 
. 4.. Thi? >^^^^ an. interesting bit ;o^: s;q)port:.for the view'^^ t^^^ .. . ' 

W^r'^^:-^"^^ socie^a%j^iiJli3fc ^ " 

. ' ChWy^do the fonnai characteristics. of»tlie:;educktionai system such aa ' 
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;^ whether it is selective or cpinprehensiye in participation, ^diripare 

• ' " . ■■ "J- ' • ' 

this finding with thei fTredjijCtions of Bbudon (1973) , Bowles and 

Gintis (1976) and Carnoy a^d^Lev^n (1976)* * 

f . ■ 

Short-cycle higher education i-s directly comparable with- tie 

■ — r- ■ . ' ■■ ■ 

vocationally-oriented curricula in the community colleges of the B,.S. 
It <fiffers^iu one very, important respect in that it does iiot prepare 
a student to -transfer -^ojfh^ University after two years of studies 

as does tJtie/tommuni,ty College. However, there has been discussion 

•v.'.'.v • 

of moving towards the Coiflmunity College model more fully by using it 
rto set out a course of basic academic's tudies as welP as applied 
'career-studies (OBCD, Short-Cycfe m^er Education , 1973). 
EviSAicft of differences in pecuniary returns- to schooling of different 
qu^ity is fou^ for the ^United States in a number of studies (Alwin 
1976^olm6n and Wachtel 1975; and G. Psacharoppuios 1975:Chap. 4). 
Differences in returns to type of education and -^to" education within 
occupation for a Swedish sample of men are found in I. Fagerlind (1975) 
70-76. ^ ' • 

A goo4 -overview of. -problems in the measurement and analysis of the 
distribution of incoriie is found in A.B. Atkinson (1975) and A',k. Sen 
(I973y: yv^^ ' 

Of course, even if the ^st-secondary, expansion does not exceed the" 

' . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ _ 

growth of QlPi the disparity betweein the nature of jobs and job 
entrants reidains as Igng as there are^ initial' compositional differences 
between the two. For example, if in 1970 a Western European country 
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had an occupational "^/strlbutlon thaC required uaiversfty graduates 
€or fifteen percent of its jobs, but twtotyr#ive percent of ttie labor 
force wpre university graduates, then the disparity beti^eh jobs «nd 
education will continue to exist even if QMP *and the<humber of • ♦ 
college graduates graw*^at the sai^ratej arguing that not only 

is there an initial excess of educated persons relative to appropriate 

m 

'jobs, but that for many countries in^Wes tern Europe the increases in 
educated persons will aiiso exceed the incrieases in the development of 
appropriate jobs. . 4 

In the United- States the? unemploym^t rates for college graduates is 
lower than that fior secondary* school graduates as the former have 

'C. . 

tended to increasingly replace the latter in the occupational structure 

' (Berg 1970; Milner 1972; Thurow 1975; Freeman 1976) . But in Western 

Europe a university graduate has a social position to maintain that • 

does not; enable him to easily accept a jbb as a clerl^, |piter, or 

operative. Indeed, to obtain such a job may jeopardize his^ future 

options for appropriate j>ositi9hs at th% university ^aduate level. 

Accordingly^^ ^he European university graduate who is not able to 

obtain a "proper" position is more likely to* sit in the cafe .while 

• • • ' • ' 

engaged in politiaal and intellectual' discussions than to wait on 

tables in the cafe as do many of his American counterparts.^ 

One important assumption fhat I am'makitig is that, the present dis- ^ 

juncture between the number of graduates and job^ is not a cyclical 

phenomenpn, but a secular one . This assumptixjn is -baised partly upon 

my projectiati of lower economic growth rat^s for the foreseeable 



future and partly upon my presumption that jgrowth rates in European 
post-secondary enrollments will continue in iBpite of high levels of 
unemployment and increasing undetemployment of graduates. The latter 
j>l:esumptiott •based upon the relatively high social prestige of 
higher education in Europe ^s well as the emergence of job toiiq)etition 
where tho^je with more education will increasingly accept positions 
*that require less education and displace the lower educated. Under 
such -a n job-queue" phenomenon, the private rates of return to invest- 
ment in ;hi?her education may remain Jiigh^ or increase as the opportunity 
cd^st represented by the returns to a secondary school diploma diminish 
in relative terms (Thurow 1975). ,^ 7 

Freeman (1975) argues that the "overeducation" phenomenon in the 
United States is also a 'secular phenomenon that will improve somewhat 
in the nineteen eighties but will never return to the. situation 
experienced in the sixties. Finally, while demographic trends and 

recession certainly explain part of tlje recent excess of educated 

■ , " v' » • * ... 
labor in Western Europe and conditions may improve in the short -run, 

I am referring to a Ocular and^ structural problem rather than one 

that has been created only by cyclical phenomena. 
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